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i Report dealing r^aptctivfly with demonstration studi-s, 
■t«achjr tra;Lning,^ th^ instructional Diraensions follbw-up, Titl« i 
parent advisory councils,' and the local udministration of Titl« I ar- : 

Z*""^ Heport is criticizad for not acknowlc^dging th« National 
Advisory council (NAC) role 'ir. ths study and for. its omission of 
information about nonpublic school participation in Titls I programs.' 
SioirJLi^^^^^^ expressed over th« lacfc of information in th« NIE 
r port concerning spacific approaches for improvinq the ef f ectiv^n-sfe 
ot, compensatory education programs. This criticism is us*^d as th^.^" 
fiasis . for ■prBSenting th.? NACh r^comni^ridations r^^qardirq TUlo 1 
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•icLSs? >7» IV^"?-^?^^' (.5) summer school proqra.s-, (6) secondary 
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.participation; and (10) program ad miiiiatra t^on- and fundinq. ThPs*=- ^ ' 
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income families and tHe|mpa€t1hit coi^fntxitipns of Ip^-iritedhe famiUri h*y^ 
tha ability of local tdueitipnal agincies to iuppo|t adi^^^ti edu^^ 
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tionaif aggncdei serving areas ^withrcorieentraions ^f child^eil frdlrh loHfeineori^© 
X^milies to t xpand and im^ove th#ir> educaiional p^fT^s 
(includi^j^^prefchool programS) wlych f^rttribuie parUlaTaTJ^ tirt sgiqial 
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NATIONAL i<i)VisoRyrqUNhL ; f '\ . 

/ Sec. 148. Ja) Theri sh^ll a National »isory CqutWil on ^e ^jyifeatioiv^ 
:[Disudvantaggcf Children <heryinafter in (his seclion&^re^rred t0 as thif:"Nali0hal 
Cduncn") a^rtlirting of 'fifteen inerhbei^.appoinied^h Uip, President, withQUt^regird 
to the provision^ of ti|le S.iUmted Stajes Code, governing apjointn^ent in thf gonii^ 
petitive service, for term^ of ^three* VeaTs, except that (1) in the case of Initial 
;rn^Ber$; five -sKall be appoiAed for tenns 6r^ year^li^^ 
flppQintei fofr%rijS of two ygar^ eich,.and tf ) appointnignls fill vac^ncies^ha]! 
be only for.sUch tfermj as rymain ynexpfreU, The SationatCounyil^haii rf^et at the 
caU of tjie Chairnian. ' ^ \v ^ f^ ^ ' 

(b) The National Cour^tfil shall review and avaluateahe 3^^fhinist«UW.«hd^dp.^i^ 
tion of thii tiile, including its etfeeiiveness in impfpving tfft educalionpl attainment 
of educaliorWliy depriv|d ehildren, including the tfffeeriveness of pr©|rami to^meet 
their occitpitional and career neeUs.^arid make rccomniend^lions tor the improvt- 
5ii&nt of this ,Utle and its adniinistration'a.nd op^ration.^ Theie f;^Qommeridatlpni 
shall take irito eon^ideration expertence gaihedXinder th^ and oth|r Federal tduci* 
tiortal::prdgramsfordisadvanta|e^d^ and to the extent a&propria^v ^xptHence 
iinder other public dhd private educational programs tor diladvant aged children, 
, (cy The NaiionaljCouncii shall nmke suqh reports of its a^tivitiei^findinp,^ and 
recommendations (inefuding ffecommendatibns for changes In the pr^fiong pf tNi/ 
<itle) us it may Jeum appcdpriate and shall inafe# ah annual report to the Preiident 
and the.Congress not lal^^r than March 3 f of eath calendar year Such anhual repoft 
'^hall ifieiude a report speci|ica4]y on which of the Wriouscpmpensiitory^ducation 
pnograms funded in whole of in part under the provisions^f this title^ ^nd o 
public and private educational programs for edueatibn^Hy deprived children, hold 
the hlghjgst promise for raisirti the' edueitional attainment of these*educationally 
deprived children. Th^ President is requested to^iransmil to the Congress such co^-^ 
ments and^recommendations ds he may have wiih resptct %g luch rgpjrtv . ; _ 



^ (20 USC\ 24 in ^inactcd Apfil I \\ 
1966. P.L. g9^-7S0, Title 1. sec. 
1968. P.L.90 247 Title Hitls 108(a)(4) 
April 1^. 1970. PvL. 91-2ja» Title L sees 



1965. RX, 89-10. Title 1. ^cc. 2. 79 Slat. 34: amended 
1 15, ao Slat. 1 197: rcdusianaied and amended Jan. 2, 
1 10 1 14 81 Siai! 786'7itft amended and rede%naied 
112: 1 13(b) i4),S4 Stat. 125, 126. 
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I* ^ SK^IABY Of THE NATIONAL INS 
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Seetioh. 821 of the Educ 
L&w 93-380) J instruct^ the Nation^ 
: a study o 



to Gonduet 




REPOKT 



urposea ^and a 



ejits^ ©f ^1974 , (Pub^e . 
te of Education fNIE) , 
tlveness of compensatory 



education prograins'. Moreover, under SeW£on^821^ tha^National 



Advisory Council on 'the EducMiorf -of Di^^vahtaged Childran (NACEDC) 



^V-:, 

was to advise the Institute ©r)^^^ design ^and exec^ion of the study 

The study was to include sucKp items asi 

1. An examination/ of the ftAid^amental purposes of ^such 
, : ^ . t programs , and the, ©ffQ^tivenesa of a^ich prograns 



attaining such purpo; 



saSi 



An;analy^s of mtans lo idpntify accurately the 
childran who have the' greatest need for such programs 
in keeping with Jtha fundamental ^Wgoses thereof* 

An* analysis of tha^ affactivenass of metiiods an<i 
procedures for meeting the educational need of 
children f lihcluding us0 of individualized written 
educational plans- for -children, and programs for 
. tijaijriiyig the teaches of children. ' ' . 

An axploration of alternative imethods, including 
the use of protaduras to.a^sefs feducational 
disadvantage , for distributing f mds undqr such 
programs to states , to -^tate ^ducatidnal agencies , 
and to local ..educational ageftcies in an equitable 
and efficient mannaX/ which will accurately ^refl4ct 
^current conditions and insure tiiat such^ funds 
reach toe areas of greatest currf nt; nAd and 
ef fectiyely. used for puck areas. 




Not more than 20 es^arimantal programs ^ wiich shall , 
btf" rfeason^ly geographically representative,^ to be 
atoinistfr^d by the Institute, in casea where* the 
Institute detennines "tiiat such eKperJ^mental programs 
ira^ necessary to carry out the ^urp^sas ;qf clauses 
(1) through {4}..,,,,,,.,.. 



• • • ■ ■ 



6 t Findings and ^e'eonmiendations , including ' ^aooirmend 
t^OTS f ^ff; changes/ in fluch Titles I or ;tor 'fiew legls- 

clauses ill) through (5) . . , * ; . >i ^ / 



L .. . , 



\ olPi!aaes il) through 
In adaitioihi^HIE was^^uir^d to s^mit i-nteriin the 
President , and tiie Congrafs dn Decanter 31, I9l6 ^ ' 0^ jBmp%m^mr 30, 
*1977, isCd ai final rapbrt^ on (S 1#78. : v / 

.The . research ptratagy used by NIE in carrying out its mrssion^ 



was to ekanline fou^ major are'asi V * 

1^ Fiinds. allocatidn? ' , , : 

2* ' Service delivery I ^ : . 

< 3*^ Student develppmentr ftnd, : V > , ' ' ^ 

4* Program administration- ; ': 

Six interim reports develpped by NIE Wara issued and submitted to €hp ■ 
NACEDC for their reactions i The NACEDC reacted to tiie reports and 
issu^ a report entitled, NACEDC Special Report on NIE Study on 
Compensatory Education ^ . 
'^'x Nil was funded, to the extent of , fifteen (15) million dollars i . 
five (5) million dollars, for each of the 'tiiree years ^ which amounts 
wera set aside from the regular Title I of the ^filementary ^nd 
"Seconda'^ Act of 1965 appropriations, ■ . \ 

The Pinal R^epdrt of NIE completes tteir analyses and includes 
both follow-up liat^ and additional information on ESEA, Title 1 
ope^tions/ Ir addition to the follow-up to Reexamination of ^ the 
aforemantioned/areafs, NM /included in its Final Report , new, informa- 



tion on' the role- ofVParent Advisory^ Councils and thJ lb#al administra- 




ERIC^ 




tion of the ESEA, Title 1 programs, especially^district. and BChool, 
'■planning and evaluation, activities^ . , . * ^ 



f: 




Ihf fiw' mfin chapters Of the Final^aport* are as ^ollowis 

^aptar l» * Damonatration Studi©s ^ 

^apter 11* ^Teacher Training 
^.^^^.^gi^Sraptav 111. The instructional fBtaenaions P^llOw^up 
' Chapter 1^* Title 1 Parent hdviBOty Comcills ^ 
* ^apter V, ' LQoal ^toiniBtra^ion- of ^tle l| 
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Dgmonst^rt ion 'studies _ ' , ' " j ^ 
This chaptfer focuses on the extent t© which^ thirteen (13) , 
*d^inon^trati(M Mchool districts^ that had special funds Allocation 

- s' / - . ' ■ • ^ ^ ■ ' / \ : ' 

probad\ires allowed in their Title prog[r:^ST, Tware ^le^ to fnaintain* ^ 
or replicate the changfes i^ thT^second year og implemen'tatipn, ^ 
Five areas are coverdBi ^ * ' ^ " ' . ^ * ^ 

1, ^Changes in number of 4cho^s and students^^^eryed 

* 'Ch|ngas in tiie char&cteristica of students ,ser%^ed 

f by^itle 1} \ ^ ^ _ P * ' ■ Vi/ > 

' changes in the nuniber of disiAfantaged students, ■ J ^ , - 4 

,CQverad by ^i^Ae I servicesy ^ . . ■ ' \ ' . 

, ^ 4, S^imulatiorif^^ctF ^e eff ects^^^ achievement-based^ . ^ ^ 

. pWcedures no^ actually attempted <fey the anff V 

^ . 5, Changes in tHe services received by. TitliM students, / ^ 

Of the five areas, nuzriD^r four. (4) is^new and was not part of the - .'-^ 

. / " \ ■■ ■ - • ^ ^ i ^ / ^ ■ ' \ : 

. original eKper^ment. ^ ^ *^ ^ - ' ^ - 

^ Data indiqate that^ tiie demonstaation^distiicts maintained a 
si±>stan1^alilincreaae ovetf the bas6 j4lir^e in. ^he .number *of el^etitary 
^ schools And studentB served by Title, r in the^ second year[of*imple-* 
^ mentation f497'7-78) . , Just as in 19 76- 1?,. Title I expenditures were ' 
■ ; ' Incifpksed ^t the talenantary ^pel with greater yae of fcarr^over ^ ^ l 
funds / ^and by reducing non-iAstruGtion or) non-elfementary instructional ( 
co^onen-ts. Also, the Title! I teaching* staff was supplemented^ with 
staff fgatd for by other sdurceE, and the elementary prog^art was ^ . ^ 
' '^ restructured by felightly increasing ^the nui^er of class periods, * > ^ 
I thus reducing Uie pupil/staf^ ratios. ; / ^ ji 

• ■ " ■ ■ ■ .■• . '\ ^- ■ ■ ' 



; : As in 1976-7,7, th©r# was a slifht^decrea^f e in .^oob, chiidren in 



•4 



•i'itie 1 Hrvad group in i^77-7C Also thm proportion minority 
children waa slightly loweff',^ The& results ware due to oontiriued 
^^^ri-uee of poverty criteria fot sAool selection. However/ ina^uch 

aaWwB damons^^tlSn distric€s^gpn(^rally inoreasfid the nuinbers of 
• children served by Title I, the absolute himtoA's oJ low achieving . 
poor and minority students served were higher in each o^ the two ^^ 
implemerttation ^effrs computed with the base line. ^ . ^ 

. ' ^ ( ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' " ■ ■ 

The simulations bf^altarnati^ allogation procedures carried 

. ^ I " ^ . ^ I * 

* - ^ ' \ " \ - 

^ut by N^Ef examined i * , - 

4^ 1. 'The affects of serving all schools With p^p^rtions y/' 

o*f low achievers above the diJltrict average- pro- ' ' . 'f" 



portion I and 



i 



2* The effects of rataining povert^ measur^. for school 
^ *^ eligibility based on achieyament versijs poverty 

rankings, \ ' ^ = > _ 

The ri^flalts of tha^^^simulatiops showad tjiat s'efcving all schoois * 

^ t / >^ ^ ■ ^ / 

with ^qve average prdportionB of low achievers would generate a ^ \ 

larger number of students available for service than would the 



^4- 



poverty-based proceduref , ,In many cases/ ^^iavamant* based schobl 
eligibility may produce larger pools of Iw achievfers, but generally 



the ^ largest' pools of eligible students a^e always selected by poverty. 
Aiso,* NIE has pointed but ti^t the vary poor\schools tend to thi , 



va^ low achieving schools, 



NiE sumriariges that the deTOnstratipn districts ^were able to 



"use a variety of methpds to maintain the intensity and quality o 



sarvie 



es for each student during the two years of implementation, 

. . ^ . = , ^ ^ _ ^ V... . 



5 - 



The. quiility .of instruction was considered positiva. There were few 
changes in the typm •of^ tea^ifihj. rasponsible for instruction in 
^ Compensatory Language Arts. Although there may havi^been some 
* dedreasee in €he Title I advaritagad during the two years of imple- 
fnantation* thm overall advantage for Title I students remaine ^ ^ 



siistantial. 

V : ■ ■ ..." _ . . / ; ' . 

The factor^' of ^ncreaaa ^n allocations, increase ^in use or 
^capr^^over funds, re'duction in non-instructional or non-^elementary ^ 
expenditures, ddnations of services^to Title I. from otiier fund 
sources , and the .restructurihg^of the elementary instructional 
program, all' contributed to the demands 'of services. Likewise, 

ft, f ■ r ' ' 

Nil has stated that perhaps the demonstration districts became mpre 
cost efficient,, and were able to reevaluate their Title I progrMis 
and--Uia redistribution of Title I resources. There is a caveat* 

^owever, as to whether the "efficiency is a function of demonstration 
itself in the 'resf arch^ project , or of the nature of the demonstra- 
tion^ and to what eKtent the waiver of normal regulations allowed 
for more efficient use of 'resources* Achievement based eligibility 

* would select greater nun^ers of poor students. 

with regard to changes In services, two indicators of instruc- 

tional quality and quantity were considered. Instructional quality 

is concerned withi . • 

1* Instructional group size, defined.^as the numj^er = - * 

r of students within, a class taught toge'ther for 

a particular activity,^ and T 
2. Type of teacher, ■ defined as the ^^on responsible 

for the" activity, ^ ^ ^ 

■ ' # ' - 6 - / 



, — -^-^^l^—^- — _ — ^.-.^ 

More schools and students of the demonstration "diatricts weraB . 

• , . ■ : . . . ■ • 

served in the two implementation years cotipared with tiie base line, 
without an increase in, the JTitie I allocation* The quantity of 
instruction was considarad the total Mioiant of time (minutes per day) 
spent by an "average" Title I student in language arts instruotiori^ ■ 

- ■ ' •■ . ■ 

Dlstriots maintain^^^^^e basiB^integrity of the Titlje I progrMi by 
admirtiitrative adjustments ^ slightly larger classes, emphasizing 
esq^anditures at the elementary level , Mnd trie ustf of soma staff 
from other sources. , . * 
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< ■ " • f . ■ ^ ^ . _ • , - ■ -■ - * ^ 

Taaehar Training 

In thife chapter # NIE axamines the ti^ining and qualifi cation^ 

of compansatory aducation teacl^rs. The data examined by NIE were 

■ '■ ■ ' - ^. 

collected in 1975-76, in its survey of Compensatory ' Educatio;ri whiqh 

inGludfed a repraBantative survev of Title I school instructota. - 

NIE add/essed ItBelf 'tdsfour questions i \ , ' 

■ , \ ' ^ 

1. To^what axtant do sohool inBtructor^ offer Bp#cial" . , 
^ training program to their compensatory aducation ^ 

teacherB? ' , - 

2. ^hat lypes of training do districts offer? , , ^ 

3* How do diBtrictB selpct compensatory education 
teacherBt ^ . 

' 4/ What are the qualifications- of compenBatory education 

teacherB? ^ ^ , ^ *^ 

In addition, in determining the compensatory aducation teachers' 

qualifications', it examinadi 

1. highest degree level; & . 

' 2. recent training i and ' ,^ ^ 

3. teaching eKperience* - ^ ^ ^ , 

The 'findings indicate that W percent of Title I districts/ ^ 

offered training^programs for^the teachers. The training is 

" ^ " ^ * ' \ ' ^ ^ ■ 

typically informal, with reliance on short-term. programsVmore so 

than on fownal academic approaches^ It pointed out -ttiat 90 percent 

•V - ■ . 4 , ; ' ■ * / _ ■ 

ofVthe Title I difetricbs used three prtf erred -s^trategies namely. 



consultations with specialists / staff meetings « and;^^kBh6ps , 



It;is interesting to^ note yOiat in Table 17, District Ratings of 

*^ . . : ^ ' * ^ ' ' ' . 

t^m Importance of Various Traiping Methods ^ an introfiuctiW of new; 

" ' ijis%ructional techniques between very important, 'and somewhat impprtant, 

totaled ^100 pa^cent. Other training, content areas with total percent- \ 

' ^^ges for very important and somewhat important in desbending order 

'■' ' . \ .■■^ ■ - - ■ . ■ 'r - , ■ / . ■ 

' , ,fffea'suremanti ,evalu^ti©n and reporting^ 96,5% ' * . 

. .Utilization of. instruation^ equipment and material, 92/7% 

f * .Introduction of new content Biaterial, 9'2,4% " 

Educationally disadvantaged children, 86.3% 

..Types .o€ learning disabilities, 84,8% ., _ - 

t. = - ^ ■ ■ ■■ " ■ I .- _.. ^ ■ t>i . / ^ ■ 

'% ■ . . ' tf' 

..Project planning and design, 84,8%, 

In the case of type of learning disabilities, very Imp^^rtah^ was ^ 

42.6 percent, cpmpared with .21.2 percent^, Totf^^ry important in 

Project planning and design, philosophy of compensatory education, ' ' 

.,..82.1 percent; utilization of other resources in the conmunity, 

62.8 percent, utiliEation of supportive services, 62.0 parcent, and 

the lowest district rating was, instruction in a forei^ language, 

6*5 percent with 93.5 pe^'c6nt of not at all important^ 

Various training methods and the , percentage of districts that 

use them include in descending order r 

* .Consultations with specialist not 
in the classroom, 96.7% 

Staff meetings, 90,2% 

..Workshops, 89.7% ^ ^ 

; - 9 
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,pVisits«or demons tratioHS .in the 
classroom, 59*6% 

..Visiting, csbser^ing other 
teaches m their 
dlassrdom, 56,7% 

# ^.Materials mailed to 

J the teacher for his/^er " 
own use, 54. 1% 

..Special clasfees^ ' 3rt5% v ^ * 

..Courses for college 

credits ' ^ 19:5* 

. .Videc? tapes of model 

teaching episodes, 16,1% 

..Video tapes of teachers 

int^ teaching episodes, 5,0%. 

■ concerning the use of funds for teacher training, NIE points 
out that for fiscal year 1975, local educational agencies , spent less 
than 0.5 percent of the total Title I budget on the prograins. I 
the 1972-73, school year, .according to the CONDITION OF EDUCATIO 
(National Center for Education Sta^stios, 1976) , approximately J 
18.5 million dpllari, or one percent (1%) of Title I funds, were | 
sperit on teacher training. \ 

There had been some question as to who might be training undir 
Title I, but in 1976, the regulations were revised to clarify thej 
intent of the law. Section 116.36(b), allows training funded f or j 
Title I, staff meittoers and for non-Title I staff specialists who wl|.l 
be dealing solely with children to be served by the Title I |rojec^B 
and with regular classroom teachers of such children. ' _ ^ 

■ - 10 - ■ ■ " 
l4 



The cQmpensatory aducation teachera' qualifications related to 



three* groups i 



=1. .Compensatory education teachers who taught 
children in special compensatory prograins? 

2, Specialists who were teachers and who provided , ^ 
compensatory education instruction in only one 
area , such as reading , mathematics , language 
arts and other areas and 

3^ 'Home room teachers who had the responsibility ^ 
^ for taking attendance, and who had at least one ' 
^ ^compensatory education student in the classroom, ^ r 

Most of the homeroom teacHers did not give instruction in the compen'- 

satory education program, . ^ . 

It was reveialed that the compensatory education teachers and the 

specialists had a much higher level of 'formal edupational attain^ 

ment than the homeroom teachers. Approxiinately ninty-six percent of 

the compensatory education teachers and the specialists have a 

bachelor's degree. On the other hand, approxiinately sixty^seven 

percent of the homerppm teachers ^ave a bachelor* s degc^ee or plus*' 

ApproKimately four percent of the comp^ensat^ty education teachers 

^^d specialists have a bachelor -s degree o^ less^ as compared with 
approximately thirty- two percent of the homeroom teachers of compen== 

, satory education students who have a bachelor ' s degree or less. 

Likewise^ the receiving of training of those three groups between 

J^ne 15, 1975 and January 1, 1976, indicated that approximately 

sixty-four percent of the compensatory education teachers and 

specialists received training as compared witji twenty^one percent of 

the homeroom teachers who h^d received training* In general i all 

three groups had approximately ten years of teaching experience, 
s . 

. - 11*- 
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Nil reports on the critaria and process for sslecting teachers^ 
and indicated from data obtained in the national survay that in sixty- 



' ona percant of the Title I districts, aGademic training in compan- 
satory education was named as a key fadtor in selactirig teaGhers for 
participation in a Title I program. Thirty- two percant of the 
distriGts considered es^eri^ce in working with educationally disad- 
vantaged children. Only eight percent of the distric^^s u^ed seniority 
as a selection criterion f Other criteria used by sixty-two percent 
bf the districts included training in a subject area, attitudes 
toward compehaatory education students, personal traits and super- 

'visory opinions* , ' ' 

In eighty- two percant of the Title I districts, district personnel 

4. - 

selected teachers. 'However, sixty- two percent of the districts 
reported the involvement of principals. Abouth thirty- three percent 
selected some\Title I teachers from among those who had volunteered. 
Also, about eighteen percent of the district employed other methods 
of selection of teachers, incruding selection by parents. 

In studying the reldtionship between selection methods and , 
selection criteria to training content and training type, it was 
revealed that districts that had included disttict personnel as 
selectors were generally positive toward all content areas except 
planning, and were least likely to employ various training methods. 
Districts that allowed volunteering tended to be less instructional 
and less oriented but more concerned with instructional support. 
Districts using teacher seniority {as a selection displayed less 

- 12 - 
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concern about teacher training. | Where principals wer% used as ^ 
salectors^ there was a greater cohcem in the districts with instruc- 
tion and instructional support and less with theory. Finally,, 
districts >/h4oh used other method^ and included parents as selectors 
seemed to be more theory oriented, , '-^ \ 
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CTAPTER HI - ' ' . . * ^ - 

The InstrUc'tlonal Dimensions- Follow-up . 

This Ghapter'is a follow-up to the Instructional Dimensions 
Study (IDS), which was NiE's major study of the affects of services 
on compensatory education students. This fiollow-up study focuses 
upon the achievement gaUns. of a sub-sOTiple^ of over 400 students in 
selected if irst and third grade classrooms in fourteen school districts 
Results indicated ;tti^t over a seven month period, coifpensatory educa- 
tion students gained at a much higher rate tVian reported in earlier 
research. U , ' 

However^ inasmuch as this gai^B^^^repented imptovement over a. 
school yaar, questions " waf¥"ra±B as to the adequacies of school 
year evaluations as compared with calendar year assessment* , 

The two kinds of losses in learning over the sunmer have been 
reported. First, "relative loss^" occurs when gains made over the 
summer by compensatory education students are fewer than those made 
by their higher achieving peers, and results in a relative decline 
in' the achievement of compensatory education students. Second , is 
the "absolute loss," which is the actual forgetting of .previously 
acquired knowledge, skills, and concepts during the ^unmer months. 
In this loss, the achievement test scores of the* students ih 
compensatory education programs are lower in the fall than they were 
in the previous spring. 

^ i 
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NIE. conducted a follow-up study focmsed upon' three questiohsi 
* ■' " ^ ^ ' ' ■ . ' 

1. ' Will=tiie significant gains reported for the achoql 

year prograih be maintained? . ; - 

2, If there is a s^tmer dijopping off, should it be 



characterized as an abiQlute,o-r relative ^ossl 

3* 'Do .stEraner school prpgrams have a"^^sitive . effect 
on mairitaining the rate fef learninc 



Approximately 3,000 students frofti twenty^sev#n schools in seven of 

' * ' •■ ' ■ ^ ' . ' .1 

the fQurteen original school districtB were iriclnded* The results 
of the testing, using the Comprehensive Tate. of Basic'Skills , indi- 
cated that the students in compensatory education programs maintained, ^ 
gains Cr^er the calendar year? that is, on a twelvp^ month basis, ^ In , 
the study ^ not only was the relative losi minimal, there was no 
.absolute loss^found. Also, the data indicated that in the suntner 
programs offered by the seven districts in the st^y, there was not 
any^ increase in the achievement of students in d^ntpensatory education 
programs. Mo^reover, theystudy indicated that compensatory^ Education 
students do not, as a rule, slip back during the summer, NIE does' 
suggest that^ in order to eKamine the potential usef ulrifesi^^qf^ summer'' 
programs more closely., additional information is needed, S.uch 
addii^ional information wou^ld ^^include i 

1, hqw participants are selected? . ■ / 

2, which of the students selected actually attended i / 
3* how programs are structured i and / ^ <^ 
4, how the instruction offeired in summ&r j^ograms 

compared with student school ye^ programs, and 

how tte two are coordinated.' . ^ * 

Also^ NIE wisely points out how much depends upon the adiievement 

test used, "It is possible, therefore, that whether or not there • 

appears tb be loss in learning over the summer depends on the 

particular achievement test used." - 15 - 
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j . Title I Parent Advisory Councils 

In aiis chapter, NIE descrifaes the role and 'activities of 

Wrant Advisory CDuncile (PACs) in eSEA/ Title I. Programs . 'T#o , major 

. ^ ' ' ^ ^ \ ■ ' ^ ' ^ ' ' 

issues were axainineas ■ a • ../ . 

1. ^Vthe clarity of- the PAo' role and its reaponaibUities, and ' 

2. the consiatencies of practices amon^ PACs, as well as • 
toward PACS on the pa»t of-'Btate and local officill^. = 

h * 

^ Information is given for six areas i 

■ 4. N^ir composition of PACs and how mentoers ar« salic^?^ 

2 The frequency and s^stance 'of PAG mef tingsj , ^ ^- 

■ ' ' ^ " ^ ' ' ^ ' . - ■ > 

■ 3 The role of the PACs as viewed by parents, loc^ , ■ 

'"■ educational •agencies, and 'state edueational agencies r f ' 

4. The roles PAG members play in Title planning , anS , 
,j and ot^ler areas of involvement; 

5. The kinds and\xtent of training provided the PAC ^ - 
mentoers ; and • ^ ", ' 

6. ^he relationship of,^ACs to the evaluation process. 

From the^analysis of the data obtained in the six areas,. there 
appears t^ be local variability in interpretation of the role of 
r%ACs Also their operational characteristics vary widely, especially 
in their "advisory" role, which includes a range of possible parental 
'roles, from instructional involvement to administrative decision 
making. In addition^ s^4es also "indicated^ that the state and 
local officials vfciid greatly in their concepts of BACs; moreover, 
PAC niembtrs dif^^, ^n their own understanding about theii; functions 
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duties ^nd tasponsiMAit i©s. . .Likewise, It was '^urthe^ pointed out 



by Nil tha 



t ev^n at thevTideral l^v* 



B% ttere is a variation in 



conc^ts afeout -eaient^^inyolvement and %liat a clear ppiiqy^hai not 
amargad* NIE doe^. pdint but, however, ^'Exactly what ' is " inte^ad by 
tjie fiamers and auppdr'ters of the program requires considerable 



:Clarif ication. " 
I 
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* J ^ Local Administration of .^^itle I 
* This chapter 'conGeritrates on how Igcal school ^^istricts perform 
'their administrative 'responsibilities under Title I. A previbus 
r%ort4iad focusted upon ^ow Faderkl and state governments adj^inistajc 

NIE. obtained descriptive information on local -atoinistration as 
part of' its 1975-76 National Surva^^of Compensatory Education. It is 



pointed put that most districts plan fo^ Title I activitlas by con- ^ 
veninq meetings in &e late ^fring ftnd the siimme^r preceding the 

* P - - ; " ^ ■ " / ■ ^ - 

, ^ . r ■ ' , ' . \ ^ ;^ : 

school year,. Topics' discussed at the meetings Include needp a^sstesfe- 

ment^^ evaluations ] ^budget and pmrent participation. A very lo^? ^ 

percenimge of all Title I ^pf inaipals and compensatory education^ 

teap^rs actually attend these planning meetings • The ^district plans 

are^ deyelo/ed and defined in broad terms such as the Title I program^ 

,ts goalS; managemer>t schemes and geneiral. •curricula. / 

¥ How^^er, -at^\sfie sbhool^ level there is much more involvement in 

the/p^anning process. Research indicates that leadership from the 

principal and his/her inv^rement in planning and organizing the 

instructional program are necessary for the program's effectiveness. 

Studies pointed out by NIE show that where the principal is actively 

iTivolved in coordination ^ planning^ and setting priori tfies^ the 

schools have higher ^ achievement levels. Also, the exchange of ideas 

Miong staff, the participation of teachers in the planning process, 

and coordination among teachers, makes the program more effective, 

18 ^ 
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^Iri this #ahapter / NIE also providas da^a concerning the planning 



'of meeting^. This .include s the frequency of meetings, who ^aititiipat 




avaij.a^le ojpj^l^taijjities for the e^^change of information, and coordin^ 
ati,dn^^^tffj$^ 'Mt Mie sfchool and distriat level. Topics discussed at • 

. ^n^^^r '^' :, ' , • . ■ 

botii, di^tr^ct mtid ic^jol level meetings included the following i 

.^^'ne^eds asse&sment - • / ■ 

^ * ,goal setting ) 4 . . 

^ " * • eva^^ua1:i,on / ^ , 

p . teaching tecnrjiques and approaches 
. .budget ^wsiderations ' 
* .parent participation 

. ipoordi nation between regular classroom teachers" 

of compensafory education students ahd *teaehers , 
» who also work 'with these students^ 

.pre- or inservice compensatory education train^ 
ing^ and instructftftal planning. ^ , 

Altiiough fewjTitlf y principals and teichen^ appear to be 

involved in c^strict planning meetings^ the greAer extent of school 

level plannjEng where vpriiicipals and ^teachers are' inyolved provide 

more flexibility in designing prograinB and services to meet the 

needs of educationally disadvantaged . stiJdents , It is also important 

to note that at both levels parents ^©^^ well represented. An 

^encouraging aspect of the survey is that eighty-three percent of all 

compensatory teachers 'in reading^ mathematics and language artS/ 

indicated that they made some effort to coordinate their subject 

area with the instruction of regular classroom teachers, 

With regard to evaluation ^ the teachers felt that the Title I 

testing programs in their districts were not reliable or ^valuable 

except as a mechanism for ranking students. Standardized tests did 

not, and could not, provide 'them with information that was useful in 

'modifying or improving their approachea or techniques, 

- 19 » 
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Some kind ^of formal avaluation, either state .or locally organized^ 
takes place in all but 2,4 pergent of* Title I districts Ninety- 
five percent of those Title I districts which carry ou^ evaluation 
activities rely 'primariTy on standardized tests to measure the effects^ 
of Title I instruction student development, ' Liss than fifty 

of the 'districts include measures of noneognitive development 



P^cent 



in their 'evaluations of Title I instrtf^-onal services . 

Generally, the information from state and 4oc^l district 

' evaluations does not circulate below the district level. Only twenty 

.percent of the Title I principals received the written results of - 

the tftate evaluations,, and onl^ 26,7 percent received the results of 

district evaluations* Various aspects of the Title I programs which 

^ere considered in state and district evaluations included i 

* p * effectiveness of supportive services 
* s teacher/pupil interaction 

** teacher performance ^ ^ ^ ^ 

\, ..quality and availability of; instructional ' 

" ' materials < ' . ^ 

, .use of aides and volunteers 
..parent participation. 

The survey results concluded that state and district evaluations 

results are not broadly disseminated t-o principals or teachers. 

When teachers did 'receive the results of the evaluation, they did 

not consider .the inforTTiation very useful as a tool for program change. 

Concerning administrative costs, in its Compensatory Education 

Report of 1977, NIE pointed out that approKimately $68 million, 

(four percent) of national eKpenditures paid for local administration. 

' 20 - ^7 
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Adjie^ to this were administrativa ekpaases In a mlBcellaneoua 
> ^tegory of an jLdditional S31 million: The maximuin amounts of funds, 

^ ^ - ' v , . ^ ■ ^ 

toarefdre^ spent for adminietrative^ pi^^oses is approximately S119 
^^million.. *The average nunJber of FTE (full^ time equivalent) administra 
^ tive staff in large school districts was^ 4*38 percent GOmpared' with 
• 03 in fanlallyflistricts. Also, the percent of title* I eKpenditures 
for administration in large school districts was 3,8 percent as 
compar^ with 2.5 percent in small districts* Approximately eighty-^ 
five percent of th4 Title. I districts had fewer than 4,359 pupils 
enrolled. Very few fechool districts have a separate Title I depart= 
ment. Usually,' the Title 1 office was part of a special program 
Qffice, , ^ 

NIE pointed out that 94,6 percent of ^the district personnel 
responsible for administering Title I had some full-time teaching 
e^eriencei Also, seventy^four percent of them had a previous 
administrative position either in the district^ or school, while 
twenty-six percent of the district Title I administrators went 
directly from teaching to district Title I administration. The 
average administrator had been in his/her position for ap.pro§cimately 
five years and had been employed in the district for an average of 
ten years. 
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COMMENTS ' ^ ^ J . ' ^ . 

- / ^ i ^ 

Cancernlng the role of tAe Council in'tha design ar)d execution ^ 
of the.study^ there is information whatspever given in the Final 
Report. There is nd acknowledgemeht* ^out any meetings with CounGil 
mai^ars and Council staff ^ nothing' about the reactions of the Cduncil , 
^o the NIE .Interim Reports , or to the NAGEDC Special ^eport^ on filE # 
^Study on CQmpensatory .Education, Also, therfe is no mention of any ; 
of thm annual or special rfeports issued by the Council^uring the 
conduct of the study either, within the main body of tte report, or 
in the bibliographies at the end of each chaptar. - There may have 
been Qaitununi cation and interaction of NIE and the^C^cil during, the 
three=year study, but it is not evident in^ the Final Report* 

Nonp^lic Schools Pariticipation ^ ' '\ ' 

Tha'nonpublic school sector is a vital part in the total 'edaca-, 
tional establishment in this country. From the inception of ESEA, 
Title I in 1965, there has been involvement of nonpublic schools in 
insuring that educationally disadvantaged students attending non- 



piiiic schools should be ^onsidered , within. the prescribed reg^la- 
tions, eligible for instructional and supportive services f uTidable ' ^ 
under Title 

However^ in the Final Report, with the exception of the item 
on page 6, indicatina that Title t served 116 , 218 students in private 
schools, there is virtually no information ^out the nonpublic 
schools and their pupils* NIE may have studied the participation of 

! -a 

nonpublic schools in its basic acquisition of information, but ^ 
there is no evidence of such a study in the Final Report. 

- 22 - 
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Thig OTiiesion*Qf inforroatdon ^out nonpi:^lic school p.artiaipa- 

tion is even mbra aignif leant considering that Congress, in its 

^BBBgrn of the Education toendments of 1978, indicates in Part 

General Administratidn .Provdsions, Off ice of Mohp^lic Education, 

Section 1241, amends 'Section 403 , of tiie General Education Provisions 

Act by adding 'at the end, thereof the following new s^section: 

"<d) (1> There shall be In th© of f ice of 
Education^ \an of f ice«^ of Nonpublic EduGation to 
^ insure the maKimum potential participation of . 
- nonpublic s.oho0^,students in all Federal educa- 
tional programs for which such children are 
eligible." - ' ^ 



NlE^^Reportji^ ; . * ; ; . 

A critetid^ for toe usefulness of a' report is tile eKtent to 
which *the recipient: or reader* of the report can gain information and 
then follow-?^ up' on, if ;tiie individual so desires* The NIE, in its 
Final Report offthe Compensatory Education Study , indicated that it 
presented inifdrThatlpn from over thirty-*five research projects* 
Consiyierinti.ttiat-fifiteen m^ dpllars was allocated, it might 

have been helpful for NIE to- incliide short suimnaries of the projects 
so that tht . deader of the report could obtain more infomaifcipn if 
the persqn thought it was warranted. The Council followed this 
/psfbaed^fe Ih-its '1978 Anmml Report to the President and the Congress 
by summarising e its site visits reports with the designation 

of* a contact person* Also, t.^ unless for some reason, there was some 
degree of confidentiality since the Council has a major responsi-' 
bility CQncerning s^ttdents who are educationally disadvantaged, 

copies of^' the contractors' studies; from which NIE obtained its data 

* ' * ■ ■■ i . \ 
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eouldhava been helpful to the CouilciL in its deliberatiojis for. 
follew-up and future action, ^ ^ . .. . - ^, - 

HIE Re€on«iendat3.onp ^ 

^e Final Report is the culmination of obtaining information 
from ©ver thirtyrfive resaarfah projacts. The resaareh designs were ^ 
well planned and doGumented. The studlea were conducted by compe- 
tent, organisations. The many t^les tiiroughout the report^ as well 
as the information in tiie appendices, indicate thoughtful and 
ffiorough approaches to several of tiie specific mandates for the ' 
study- 

' However, as one e Kami nel^ the six items listed under Section 821> ^ 
which is the basis for NIE undertaking, it appears that the study 
is related to clauses (1 through 5) . There does not saem to be any 
supportive evidence in the report which maets Uie mandate to includS" 
recornmendations for changes in ESEA, Title I or for any legislation, 
as to the needs studied under clauses (1 through 5). Much informa- 
tion is definitive in the report, but there is nothing ^pecific as 
to whether one approach is reconnnended above another, or whether 
legislation, along certain lines, would be conductive to the improve^ 
ment of compensatory education prograins . ' Perhap^ NIE had a 
reason or was infosmed not to conBider clause six (6), but theri^s 
'nothing in the report that supports the idea of not offering reconnAend- 
ations for changes in ESEA, Title ,1, or any legislation. 
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II. SUfrBiARY OF PMVIOUS COUNCIL CONCE RNS 

■ . — ' — " y-^ "i^. 

Im its Speeial Rfport on MIE S^tudy' on..,gQinE©nsatpry 

tile CounQil offered several racoipinendations as follows s 

..On-'Site visits and the tnbnitoring for co^lianga^ as 
well as auditing are essential in deteOTining to what . 
eKtent states and school districts are carrying out tiie 
intent of Congress in the passage of the ESEA of 1965* 

,-SiEnmer school programs include creative enrichment • 
acti^tities and new approaches to learning to reduce 
fall back in regular school practices* 

;^ ^ 

• .Federal and state program personnel and other 'outside 
resources such as' college personnel # school personnel, 
including administrators "and staff ? be an Integral part 
of evaluative activities. 

..The future Uirust in the use of funds for researgh and 
development on a national level be in the area of tech^ 
nical assiitance for the improvement of programs at 
the local school level* 

..The formal consent of the districtwide ESEA, Title I 
parent councils be required for research projects or' 
evaluations which propose to waive tiie requirements of 
ESEA, Title I. ^ \ . ^ 

The Pinal Report of Nil does not addres^ itself in any specific 

manner concerning the first recommendation regarding on-site visits 

and monj^toring , efforts. It does allude to this topic in its Interim 

Report on Administration of CompeMatory Education. The Council as 




a follow-up to this concern of on-site^ visits and monitoring also 

recommended that additional staff for the Office of Education or 

the avail^ility of more resourcea be given high priority to help -. 

provide additional assistance to stt^es* Also# the Council empha-^ 

siied the need for policy manuals for use by all tho*se cortcerned 

with Mdlts. ^^Vy* 
■ , ■ - 25 - - ■ ■ 



With regard to the recoiranendation on suranej school programs 
Nil does provide some information in its Pinal^epdrt* However, . 
infonnation given by Nil related prijiarily < to instructional prograns 
in reading and maUiematics # and to what extent achievement during 
the sunimar is austained, - . 

InfOETOation ^out creative activities and new approaches to 
learning to supplement traditional sunmer school practides is not 
considered^ c 

Concernihg thm re commendation to use various resources for 
evaluative aGtivities-K tKare is practically notiiing in the Final 
Report which ralates to this^r^febmmendation. However^ since there 
will be a sharper foGu%,-?ofi^ evaluation as el^orated upon in the 
Education Amendments 'of 19.78 ^ the Council' s recommendation on 
ievaluation is very relevant. - 

%m indicated earlier, in this report , NJE did not relate itself 
especially to clause six (6) , in offering recommendations for 
future action. Therefore^ the Council again reaffirms its ,.recoinmend 
ation that research and development be in the area of technical 
assistance for the improvement of prograins at the local school level 
In the final analysis, what happens in the^i^assroom will determine 
how effective educationa^l practices can Jbe for educationally disad= 
vantaged students. 

Concerning the recommendations that formal consent of the 
di^trictwide ESEA* Title I parent councils be required for research 
''projects or evaluations which propose to waive the requirements of 
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ESEA# Title I, there is ho information about, this racoimneridation 

• " $ M 

in the Filial ^port* ^ ^ 

Stfflmarizing# tha several recoranendations offered by the CoutiQil 
wete not reacted to in any measur^le diegree by NIE^ at least, as 
it is reflected in the Final Chapter, 



1 
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111 , StMlARY OF COUTOENT COUNCIL RiCOMMENPMlONS 

The following recommendations are takan primarily from the 
Courioil*s Special Report on Mandated Studies Biabmitted to the ? 
President ^d the Congress on March 31," 1979* El^pration oh these 
recomnendations is given ^in Section 4# Rational,, apposition and 
"devalopinent of current Council concerns ^ The Council recoOTnenda^ 
tiop€ are as follows: 



U.S, Congress declare a moratoriuni on any, new - 
USOE and NIE studies of eon^ensatory education /y^] 
until such time that the results of current studies 
have been fully evaluated and report to the U.S. Congress-* 

■pi'e^futyy^ thrust in toe use of funds for research and 
deveidpment on a national level be In tjie "area of 
technical assistance for the improvament of programs 
at tiie local school 'level, ^ ^ 

USOE disconti^ua the policy of providing technipal 
assistance for program avalyations tiirough tachnical 
assistance centers* . ^ 

The Commissioner of Education undertake responsibility 
for organising and implemariting effective tachnical 
assistance capabilities within tha Office of Education. 

The primary objective of Title I programs be to raise 
the educationally disadvantaged child's level of achieve- 
mant in the area of the basic skills (reading/ mathematics, 
and -language arts). , 

Future lagislative mandatas for national evaluatibn of 
the ESEA, Titla I program incorporate specific purposes 
for tha utilisation of the information collae^ed. 

The Commissioner of Education improve the national 
dissemination of information concerning effectiva 
compensatory education program practices to all state 
and local educational agancies and to the education 
profession and the general p^lic. 
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Basides toes© reeoirartendat ions, an additional source of 
" . . , / 

reaoRmendations which merits review is the list of recOTmendations 

presented in tiie Council* i .1978* Annual Report submitted to the 

President and the Congress on March 31^ 1978, 

Iif 'ttiat report f the Council pre?ents a Sunmary of Council 
Ijegislative and Administrative Recomnendations. The legislative ' 
ReGontraendations .include recpnmend ReaMthoriEation^ Title : 

Forimala, Audits^ Parent Involvement^ and Migrant Education. T^ 
Administrative Reconmendatioiis cover such areas as Compliance? 
Program Activities? Training? USOE Manuals? Indian Education?. 
Migrant Education? and Parent Involvement • 

The summary of these recoiranendations is presented herewith. 
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fh$ Naticmib Institute of Education should be ra^lrsd 
by Congi^ss to develop i stmpUfled summao^ of its 
* reports for diisimination to paraht advisoty council 
mambirs and otHer interested peraons* 

Miffrant Educatioh 

• Pro^sions should be made to condder the emmelpatid 
cWd fU^ble for sei^c^ under tiia mipant prc^un, if , 
that child is a mi^an| in a Job claMflcation covered 

' under the ESEA Title I statute regulations* 

• Pto^ions ^ould be made for the mlgruit child to be 
eligible for ser^ces ftom fede^ ftuided mifrant ' 
programs ^gar^e^ of ttie fact that tfie parent's em^ 
plo^ent raiies from the statutory job clas^cation, 

• "fti flve-yeai pro^sion for but-of-stream migrants ' 
continue. * 

COUNCIL 
ADMmiSTRATIVE 
RECOMMENDAtlONS 



SUMMARY * 
OF COUNCH LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Nationd' Adviiory CounfeU on the - Education of 
nsadvantaged QiUdren recottmiends that; • 

RemHiortMtion ^ ' 

• ESEA, title I Aould be reauthorized and expinded, 

• Suffldent fimds diould be apfiropriated to serve ^e 
currendy eli^ble popidatidn ^o ar^ not participat- 
ing in Htle I programSp , *^ 

• The dual criteria which serve e^ucatioKidly disadvan. ■ 
staged childien in areas of concentratioris of,lpw 

' incmie fanilits be retained. ' . 

9 ESEA, Title I advanced fun^g provisions be refined 
so that local education^ agencies are informed by 
Fdbrua^ 1 of tiie preceding fiscal year tiie total 
amountaf ^Qcatipns to be forthcoming. . 

• Not less dian 80 percent of Titie I fohds be eonqen= 
trated on ihe basie sldlls of reading, mathematics and 
luiguage arts. ' . 

Extra resources be targeted toward areas with the 
hi^est concentrations of low income fw^es. 

• ° The ceiling on state administrative coits^ and the 

minimum floor be raised, 

ntlelFommta 

• the formula be rededgned to witiidraw the discrimip 
nation against the areas with the highest concentration 
of low income families. 

• The AFDC be used pnce again as one of the formula 
factors. ^ 1 

• Differentials reflecting higher posts in urban areas be 
added to Uie fonnula. 

• "nie eligibflity age for count in the Title 1 formula 
diould be lowered to the age of three/' 

• The formula should take into account variances in 
repon^ costs« 

Audits 

« States be required to spend on Titie I eligible children 
the amount they would otherwise have had to return 
to the U.S. Treasury as a result of audit exceptions. 

• State departments of education personnel ^ould 
accompany HEW audit teams. 

Parent Inpolvement 

■m The formal consent of tiie districtwide ESEA Title J 
* parent council should be required for rasearch projects 
or evaluations which propose to waive the require- 
0 mentsofESEA,TitieI. 

• The Federal Government should pre^ribe all parent 
involvement relations required under ESEA, Titie I, 
in the pattern established by every other Titie I 
regulation. . 

• Tiie state adminiitrative set-aade should be examined 
by the Conpe^ and increased appropriately to allow 
technical assistance for state support of parent train- 
ing activities. 



The National Arivj^niy rnim 

adWntaged Qiildren reeom 



on tiie Education of Dis- 
dstiiat: ' ^ 



• State resources spent on compensator education 
programs be excluded from the comparability com- 
putation if they. Serve economlcdly and educationdly 
disadwtagid chUdren. 

• On^ite vi^ts and the monitoring for compUuice as 
well as auditing should be conducted to deteitnine 
the extent States md schod districts are carrying out 
the intent of Conpess in the passage of the ESEA of 
1965. y 

• Federd and 3tate program personnel and o^er out^ 
dde resources such as college personnel, school 
personnel, including administrators and staff ^ould 
be an integral part of evduative activities. 

Program A cfMt^B 

• Implementation of indi^dualized educational plipi 
for ell^ble Titlr I students be iniproved. 

• Summer school programs shoidd include creative en- 
richment activities and new approaches tolea^iing in 
order to reduce faU^back in regular school practices. 

• ^eschool services be provided to preschdol-aged 
children m a.lii^\p4ority orser^ce with ftmds 
allowed under ESBC^Jie L 
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TMning r :^ 

• biaand^ teabiing ^9iiM axpandad to kicluda 
^ « oppoitiudtias for binar-city school prindpds. ^ 

• Trdning components bacome m intipal part of the 
^ itaff dtviloptiiant in compf nsatoiy iduciU^ 

• Ei^ation of load school's Tltta I progruns Includa 
examinaUon of inseniot triinitig «£tawtias pro^did 
for parant adidso^ counaU mitnbaii, tiia timelinais 
of matarials providad. for parent advisor council 
rawaw and commant and tHa opportunity for all 
parants of diUdran in aligible attendvica areas to 
axpras their idaws on the prop^ams proVi^ad via ttie 
Counofl n^ichanisni. ^ j "^-^^ 

U.S.O.k Mamab , ^ i 

• A manual be dTOloped by the uj. Offica Of Educa- 
tion to ^arify ra^ations on instruettbnal styles 
which are legal. 

• Subjaat IfeacUnpJba inQludad in manu^s or br^hures 
^ prepaiid by tfie U.S. Office of Education, especially 

if the topig duplicates applicable regulations. 

Indian Educ&Ho% 

, • Tha, Congress reviaw the major educational program 
servicing Indian children and establish within the 
lapdatioh a comprehensive system for the collection 
and^ diisamination of information conceming Indian 
Education programs. 

• Cross^agency ^coordination of Indian educational 
pK>^ami be facilitated through legislative action to 

* teduca the need of duplication of efforts at the local 
^ J leveL ' 

^ • TTie Bureau of Jndian Affairs and Civil Service Com- 
misaion develop an alternative procedure to aUow for 
educational parsoi^iel selection and evaluation at the 
locd educational agency, 

• In instances where documented hardship occu^ in 
acquiring education^ equipment, spedal provisions 
for *'amargancy'- purchases outside the Ganaral 

, Services Administration be permitted. 

Program ActMttes 

• *ntle 1 services follow the child where possible, in 
dtuations where school district reor^nize due to i 
segraptira uid j¥haiia d^Uninp ani^Uman t alters the 
Tltia I attendance areas. 

^ • The Cpnpais riUeve data coUaction harddiipi by 
amending Titie I to reduce unnecessaty paperwork. 

Mt^nt Education ' 

• Exchanga of migrant student credits among states be 
facilitated by the Ml^ant Record Transfer System's 
accnial of time and content of coums completed and 
units of credit attamad* 

• lliat Section 1 16 J9(d) of tiie Migrant Regulations be 
deleted as unnecemry. 

• Regulatory provisions be included to speed up the 
dalivaiy of funds to providers of samce. 



Parent Imtolvement^ 

• Iha dtflnition of parants of elij^bla children in target 
schoor^ould be modiflad to includa parents of dl 
children attending such sqhod and parents of pre- 
^hool and school children U^g in tiia local 
schoors attendance area. 

; • Locd^. education^ apncia§ should be required to 
att^ written rasponsas to parent ad^dsoiy councU*s. 
recommendations appropriate to the application in 

> each instanca of flUng and/or written ^revision of Aa ^ 
appUoation. Hie response ^ould include the reasons 
for accaptog or rejecting the recommendation. 

• Elected parent advisory council officers Aould have 
the indapandance of Jptting up their ovwi meeting 

' scheduJes. 1 * , 

• All parent advisory council members should be elected 
. .tod that the minimum percentage of members who 

must, be parents of eU^Ie children remain a simple 
majority. 

• The most cost^flective method of parent training be 
priinarily a local activity with additional ftinds pro- 
dded for technical asdstaice from state, reglond and 
national ofllcas* 

• Technical aMistance for parent ^trdning be arranged 
tiirou^ utilization of the teift regional technical 

*a^istanca labomtori^ already established ' by the 
Office of Education to give individualized assistance 
to states and locals. 
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IV, j^TIONAU: , ES^OSITION MID DEVELOPMENT OF 

The Couneil Lm charged with the responsibility to review and 
evaluate the administration and oparation of ESEA, Title .1, inoluding 
its eff aotivenees in improying the educational attainment of educa^ ^ 
tionally deprived children* Taking into consideration the effective- 
ness of the program to meet toe occupational and career needs of 

£ ' ' ' ■ " ■ . . ' ' ..." . 

these children, the Council is then required, to make re,cominendations 

for the improvement ot ESEA^ Title as well as^- its administration 

and operation* The Council also makes reports on its activities? 

findings and recommendations — especially on which compensatory. 

education programs hold the highest promise for raising the 

educational attainment of educationally deprived children. ^ 

, In order to carry out its mission, the Council undertakes a 

varietv of activities such as i on-site visj-tations of progrwns? 

participate in a variety of seminars, conferfences, panels, meetings, 

and workshops under the auspices of national? state and local. 

agencies* Council it^en^ers conduct regional meetings and infonnal 

hearings at the stats and local levels, and review literature? 

including research reports on educationally disadvantaged children 

and youth* Members meet and work with various Federal agencies, 

fq^r example? USOE, NIE, and others, and the Council reacts to studies 

such as ^e NIE Interim Reports, The Council also reviews ).nforma- 

tion that it receives regarding the interest and concern of the 

J . 

EKecutive and Legislative branches of thm Federal Government, 
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Likewise, it lOlicits and' receives advice, suggestioni, and coOTnenti 
from state anfl loeal agenciek, as well as from parents? piJblic and 
private interest groups? disadvantaged students and flieir parefttsi 
educational speeialists?' a^ other groups that may be iijterested in 
the edueationally disadvantaged, . = 

The ^Council culls from all of its sources of information what it 
deems essential to carry puj the mandate of Congress v On the basis 



of its deliberations, Council then offers recoTOiendatidfis to the 
President and the Congress, The Council is concerned ^ith many' facets 

■ i 

of ESEA^ Title 1 implementation, and inclddes such areafe as: 

# , program development . 
, * adequate fiinding 

• * proper and ef f ecti^^e utilisation of funds 

establishment of priorities . 

research and evaluation 
' . , compliance with regulations ^ ^ 
* , legislative aspects , 
. . Title I formula 
, . audits 

- , parental involvement 

V. ^ RECOMM ENDATIONS 

- I 'I - — - 

The_U,S, Congress declare a morato_ri\yn on any f ^ 
rievL tJSOE^ and NIE studies of compeniatory _edjLica- ^ 
tion juntij such time that tiie results of current 
studies have, been fully g^valuated and reported 
to the U,S. Congress . 

In ttie publication. Today's Education (NEA) , in the February* 

March 1979, issue, there is an article entitled, Impact .of PiJblic 

Law 95^561 , by Congressman. Car 1^ D, Perkins, Cliairman of the House 

Committee on Education and Labor and its Conmittee on Elementary, 

Secondary and Vocational Education. Congressman Perkins stated tiiat 

- - , -# 

one theme that ran throughout the testimony on the proposed legislation 
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waSf! "Theie prograns are baginning to worki now is not the time for,, 
radical change." He also stated that "Our coiranit tee heard evidence 
baaed on avaluations and o^er research and, fronv individual tastintony 
that ravealed a higher level of abhieveiiSent for these programs, than 

^ _ ■ - — - - • ' ' ■ ° 

When we had Xast lodked at them in 1974*" ' ^ 

The Council supports Chairman Perkins' observation and had ^ 
repbrted in its 1978 Annual ^Report that the Council has determined 
through its axkminat ions ^of ESEA, Title I, that tiie services provided 
at the local level significantly: increase the educational achievement* 
levels of educationally disadvantaged children, - - 

* The future tiirust in the use of funds for research and ' . 
development on a national level be in the area of 
^ s technical assistance for the improvement of progr^s 
at the local school le^^ , ^ ^ ^ 

ESEA^ Title I has been in existence fb^four^^ (14) yearns and 

there has never been a time when all of the eligible, educationally 

disadvantaged children were served. USOE statistics have estimated 

that no m^re than sixty^six percent of the childrpn eligible for' 

ESEA, Title I actually received services in 1977^^ S6me states' have 

tried to provide for services for tiiose who were not able to partidipat 

or et^eTi supplement services for those who did participate^ ^but 

tightness of fimds, unemployment , inflation, taxpayer' revolts, 

Welfare and oyiex:/fadtdrs mre, strain federAl and state r^ources.^ ; 

■ Any funds wKich become available sho^uld directed- to the main area 

where ultimately definitive action will ta^e place and that is in 

the classroom, , . - ^. ^ 
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^ USffl giseontiime toe policy of providing tbchnical 

aigiatanbe for pgogran evaluations through techniaal ^ 
agsistatms gantsr s , «^^f \^the™Qre # that the 

Confflftissioner of Education undertake responsibility , ^ ' 

fp^^yg^ni^lng and implerrignting effective teehnlcal 
assigtanca capabilities within the 'Of flee of Education , 

Council believes that the estpertise which the USOE has 

acquired over fourteen (14) yearf of participation in Title 1^ and 

related progrMia including the ^l^rtnittgi aevelopment , implementation, 

(bilow-up# and evaluation activities should enable the USOE to 

provide technical assistance to the states ^without ^ncurAng ' 

additional expenditures for outside techrtical assistance centers. ^ 

The funds used for the maintenance of the techniaal assistance ^ 

• ' ' 

center^ would better be used for he;l^ing to meet the needs of the 
estipated thirty^four percent of eMuc^^^^nally ^sadvantaged students 
who are eligible for Title I programs and 'ilervic0S/ but do not — 
receive them, ' ' ^ 

Tha^ primary objective of Title I programs be to raise 
the edtf c a 1 1 o na 1 ly _d_i s ady an tag e d ch i 1 d ^s A 1 e ve 1 of ach i e ve^ 
mgn t jJn 'the ar^^ of the basic skills ( rg ad i ng , ma thema tic s i 
and^ tajiguage H^ts| ). ^ ^^^ - - 

•i.V: ~" ' '^^^^ \ ' ^ ^ .y T 

^atfridii^■A,' Graham Director of the National Institute of 

Education, 'hM*;:indick€^ dn an article entitled^ "Let's Gfet Togett^r ;v 

on' Educational Res^atch," in the February-March 1979 issue of 

Today's Education, (NEA) that three general ^rob4lQiR¥: are initial 

difficulties in educational researchJ v ' K 

' 1,^*., ^e have demanded too much from our education system; 
^ ^ -2. The problem of finding appropriate' methodologies fqr 

,^ studying educational problems; ^nd . ■ 
^ , 3.*' .Thfe selection of significant topics for research, - 



Sht' fuEth^r states thi^l "We im^t/re^gn,izef^^ primaty . 
' reason we 'pducate peopla is not for «alvatlo3n., ; ^orality , or n^ility > •■ , ■ ■ 
but for literacy* Iduoatidn may have other vwful side effects, but ■ ' . 
literacy must be our first foal*" ; . ; ■ * ' ^ ■ 

^' I: ■ ^ ^ - ^- /-^"-^ ^ ^ - -. H ^ ■ 

The cduncii concurs whbleheirtedly with #r^am primary 

prib^ty t5f literacy, and has continuaily .e^hasiMd that p^grams,^ | 

rasearoh arid evaluation be directed to .in^tovihg the .i..: ^ 

" ; ''^ •. ■ ' ' " ■ \; 'J^V'^ ■:>'^*\ ' ' ^ . / "'^^ ■ 

program especially at tdie elassrooin Wyel*. I>i ,th^ final, j^n^li^ap , , , 
the interkdtlon bstwa^ the teacher and: the^ student ^lft^^ii#>..Q^ss , ^ • ^ " ; r 

is basic to remediating eduaatiiDnal disadvaritaf^a* Ottiir/fa^^ ' 
including the leadership roWi'oS thte pr:Uieipal, qurriopa^m' mate > ^ * 

supportive services, teaching methodology, parental ih^rolvement and ^^^^^^^M^ 
coTOnunity -support, are coi!^|efn|Bntary to this interralationshipT of 
teaqh«^ ^and student* 



Futiira legislative mandates for natijorigJ: * valuation . . ,. ' ' . 

of the ESEA, Title I prfaaganv ineorgoga'te' specif ic • " • ■ , 

purposes', for- ■aia utilizhtibn of Uie Information 
eollaetedii ■ 



OTE,|in: its Interim ReporAn Compensatory. Education Services, 
!s' 20, infl 55) f points out"Uiat a wide ■^^iety of iprograms and ' r 
services" ^I'avaiiable fo» school di8trict§:fn- their Title I prograins. 
Besides tt^^aic^ instructional slsery^^^^Pfi in reading, mathe- 
matics .^^^^^uage arts, Inglish^^ai^second language a'nd special 
educa^q^j^PUearning disabilities, there was a variety qf,. auxiliary 
[^sTfunaad by ISEA, Title I. Somf of the auxiliary services 



timi: Aft?; 



■ ... 

%d such items as libraries » health services, counseling, 
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transportation, food, clotting, resource centers, medical/deq^fta, 
psyohiatric and diagnos tic, speech and hearing therapy, and parent 



involvement in activities. 



The Commissioner improve the *natioha4^ssemination 
of information concerning_effective compensatory 
education program practiaes to all state and l-6cal 
educational agencies and to the educatioh profession 
and the general public . 



The Council has found in its on-site^vlstts Atan^ effective 
compensatory education practices/ Identif ioatioH of thepe ef^ectivt 
practiieeB and their dissemination can provide an impetus and moti- 
vation for s.^idoI districts to initiate similar program practices. 
The dissemination of effective compensatory education program 
practices should be of high priority in order to assist scTiool 
districts from "reinventing the wheel," and providing examples of 
what is working* 
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STATEMENTS FOR THE FUTURE; CONTEMPLATED RESEARcj^^^^E 
EDUCATION "aMEND^^NT^ OF 3.9"78 ^ . ' " 

EvaluatiQ_n ' - . " 

Research and ' evaluation ^ara essential parts of the educational ^ 
procese. These^ activities help to determine to what extent a program 
is being implemented ^according to its purpose and objectives i to 
what extent students have gained or not gained as a result of 
participation in a program, wbat the strengths and weaknesMs of 
the program arei and finally, what should be accomplished in order 
to make it more effective. In addition, Congress desires research 
and evaluation studies so as to be guided along future directions 
concerning a program. 

Under the Educatiqn Amendments of 1978, there are several 

^pes of evaluation* studies mandated by Cgngre^s tiiat^ are Title I. 

related. The Office of Evaluation and Dissemination (OED) , will be 

involved in' a nun^er of evaluation activities. Section 183,, which 

is concerned with" Program Evaluation, lists the following areas i 

, Independent E^ardations - 

, Evaluation Standards and Schedules 

. Jointly^ Sponsored Studies ^ * 

. Evaluation Models 

, Technical Assistance 

. Specification of Objective Criteria 

. Report to Congress 

, Information Dissemination 

, Maximum Expenditures 

The OED is presently involved irj several evaluation activities^, 
related to ESEA, Title I. ' - . 

] 
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The Study of iustaining Effects of Compensatory Education , is being 
carried out by the systems Development 'Corporaition of California.-r '* 
The itarting date was 1975 ^ and the estimated ending date is 
December 1980; The study is budgeted for $12. million, over five 
years, and is designed primarily to determine whether achievement 
gains are austaine^ ^ and if so, flor hqw Fong, Ipe areas being 
studied include^ reading, mathematics and language arts. 

Another evaluation study ^ Evaluation of Migrant Education 
Programs , is being conducted by the Research Triangle Institute, of 
North Carolina, Starting date was February 1976, and the anticipated 
ending date is May 1980* Cost of the study is expected to be 
$3.3 million. 

The, Peyelopment of Evaluation Models for Early Childhood 
Programs is being carried out by Huron Institute, of Massachusetts, 
The starting date was September 1977, and the estimated ending date 
is May 1979, Estimated cost for this project is $450,000, 

Another current activity of the OED is the establishment and 
maintenance of ten (10) Title I Evaluation Technical Assistance 
Centers . These centers were established in October 1976, and are 
to be continued under the present arrangement until September 1979, 
Cost for these centers is estimated at $7 million # for the period 
from January 1978 to March 1979, Council had previously 

recommended that the Technical Assistance Centers be phased out 
and that the Commissioner of Education undertake responsibility for 
organising and implementing effective technical assistance capabili- 
ties within the Office of Education, 
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NIE will aga#ii be involved in evaluation activities and is 
charged by Congtess to conduct a study to assess parental involvement 
and training* Section 125(f) of the Education Amendments of 1978, 
reads ae follwsi - ■■ . 

"(f) MSESSI^NT OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT^ WD 

TPAINIMG— The National Institute of Edubation 

shall assess the effectiveness of (1) various 

forms of parental involvement, Including parent 

advisory qQuncils, on school governances student 

achievement s and other purposes of this title # 

and (2) various methods of training the meirbers 

of parent advisory councils, and shall report the 

results of such assessments to the Congress and 

the public." . ' - 

h third mandate for evaluation in the Act deals with school 
financing. Congress is wisely grappling with toe complex problem of 
financing elementary and secondary education/, 

Equ^ization of resources, disparity in expenditures among 
school districts, price differentials, pupil/teacher ratios and 
curr^nt^^ecJLinin^ school enrollments, are several f:actors which 
affect tiie financing of schools. Also under School Finance, studies 
and surveys will be carried out to determine the capacity of educa- 
tional finance systems to provide adequata school revenues, to 
examine future trends in educational service requirements, cost of 
supplying these services and availability of school revenues from 
Federal, state and local sources. 

Section 1203(a) of the Act indicates the general scope of.goncern 
which Congress has in regard to school financing. The purpose pf 
thia section is to provide fQri 
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HI) the availability of reliable and comparative data on 4 
the status and trends in financing elementary and 
secondary education 1 

(2) the conduct of ptudies necessary to understand and 
ai^alyge the trends and problems affectin%^the financing 
of elementary and secondary education, both pij^lic dnd 
nonpii^lic, including the proapects for adequate financ- 
ing during thm next ten (10) years 1 and V/ 

& ■ 

i 

(3) the development of reconmendationa' for Federal policies 
to assist in improving the equity, and efficiency of 
Federal and state systems for raising and distributing 
revenues to support elementary and secondary education." 



Furthermore, Congress has established an Advisory Panel on 
Financing Eleimentary and Secondary Education to provide advice and 
counsel , 

Section 1203(c) states: . ' 

"(1) In iorder to provide the Secratary and the Congress 

with advice and counsel from distinguished and ■ 
knowledgeable members of the public on the conduct 
of the activities authorised under this section, 
* . there is established within the Departoient of Health, 

Edubation, and Welfare an Advisory Panel on Financing 
Elementary and Secondary Education to be^ composed of 
fifteen (15) mentoers appointed by the President* The 
Paniel shall include 1 (a) representatives of public 
and^ nonpublic elementary and secondary education # 
including board members, administrators, and teachers, 
(b): state and local officials, (c) citizens, and 
(d)' scholars of school finance," 

To pay for toese studies^ Congress has indicated the sources 
of funds under Sectian 1203(h) . / ' ' 



"(h) Sums made available pursuant to section 183 # the 
Blementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and other 
funds available- to any agency of the Department ^^f Health, 
Education, and Welfare for purposes consistent with this 
section, shall be available to carry on the provisions of 
this section," 
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The council endorses evaluative studies, but is concerned 
^out using funds from ESEA, Title I for the^e purposes. The Council 
^racoiranenda that separate funds should be authorized with proper ^ 
appropriations for evaluation activities r in order to aqhieve the ^ 
primary purpose of ESEA, Title I funds namely, for direct benefits 
and services to educationally disadvantaged students. Also, the 
Council had previously recommended the use of outside resources and 
reiterates the specific Wecommendation as given in the NACTDC Special 
Report on NIE Study on Compensatory Edufcation . - -x. 

" Federal and state program personnel and otiier outside 
resources such as colleae personnelV school pe rsonnel^ 
including administrators and staff ^ be an integral part 
of evaluative activities. The formal consent of the 
dretrictwide^ESEA, Title I parent , councils be required 
for research projects or evaluations which prop ose to 
waive the requirements of ESEAf Title I m " 

Additional areas of research and evaluation in the .Act in which 
ESEki Title 1 may be directly or i^S.rectly involved , include 
. Title II, Basic Skills, especially. Section 210/ ^"Coordination. . 
This "Coordination," involves est^lishing effective and efficient 
procedures for coordination of basic skills with other titles such 
as Title I, aftd Title IV, Educational Improvement, Resources, and 
Support I Title V, Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 i Title 
Higher Education Act of 1965 i and, oth^r such Federal programs 
that support efforts to improve' the basic skills of children, youth 
and adults. 

Also, Title VII, Bilingual Education Research and DevelOTment 
which has $20,000,000 authorized for national research programi for 
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bilingual education* Congress has indicated in Section 742j[c) , 
that there ahould be periodic consultation by the Commisaioner^'ol^- 
Education and the Director of the National Institute of Education 
with representatives of state and local educational agencies and 
appropriate groups and organizations involved in bilingual education 

A new title ^ Title VIII, "Coinmunity Schools and Comprehensive 
Cemtmunity Education Act of 1978," also contains an item for research 
Section 813(a) provides that NIE shall rry out a program of 
research on coimnunity education programs including an analysis of ^ " 
program impact with respect to individuals and corranunities , ther 
importance of parental involvement, ^school vandalism and violence, 
and the affect of nonfederal funds contributed. Section 813(b) 
provides for one million dollars to NIE for fiscal year 1979, and 
also for each succaeding fiscal year, prior to October 1, 1983, 
for res6arch purposes. 

The OED and NIE will be heavily involved in research and evalua- 
tion activities ^ yet there are several areas which pertain to ESEA, 
Title 1^ which could be considered for research and Evaluation, 
Summer Sghooi Programs ^ 
As previously indicated NIE treated sunmer school progrms ' 
very briefly in their Final Report* This included some information 
regarding evaluation on a calendar year, some^ of which related 
primarily to instruction programs. The Council had recommended that 
smmner school programs include creative enrichment activities and 
new approaches to learning in> order to reduce fallback in regular 
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sahool praGticas, There appear to be several variations concerning 
the impact of the period o^suirttner as to the retention of material 
learned during the regular sfchool yea^ The Council supporte the 
recommendation of Congress and especially in Section 124 (k) , 
SUSTAINIKG GAINS:' . , ^ f\ ■ 

" (k) SUSTAINING GAINST- A local educational agency may 
receive funds under ttiis title only if, in developing 
programs to be assisted under' this title, tdie local ^ 
educational agency feill %iva due consideration to the 
inclusion' of coir^oi/ents desigjied to .sustain the achieve- 
ments of children beyond the school year in which the 
progron is conducted, through such means as suirper 
programs and intermediate and secondary level programs," 

. tt would ,^e helpful to conduct an indepth study covering ,the 

points cited in the above; sectipn on Sustaining Gains. ^ 

Secondary Schools ', i 

^Emphasis, and rightfully ^so,Un ESIA, Title I programs is directed 
towards elementary school^^bleifis. As both preventive and remedia- 
tion measures, it is desiWa^l| that elementary schbpl children be 
afforded the opportunity' l#icquiring relevant educational es^erience 
and participation in i the' eaa|yj' stages of acquiring literacy. 
However, it is als<a l^ortani that students in the secondary schools 
. be given amp|e,:^^0Ptunity.^^brtect their deficiencies , for the 
reason that ^J^^^^^^nS^atiJdents , high school is the last 
formal institiiiio^^i^i^uc^ipny rieading factors in dropping out of 
school are theVli# ' 6f '#P^wa^ interest in dchool. In many 

instances, this" aituatiort fif Eltoltt^i; t^ inability to iead, to do 
simple mathematicsi; toVi3?^ress^;^esfeif.;_ or to write legibly accord-, 
ing to the degree of ac&^MrtV;^!^^ a secon school student 



should possess in these areas, -^is condition has to be rectified; 

Furtherrnore r although career education is a continuum throughout 

schooling as to how individuals can earn a living and how the various ^ 

careers contribute to society^ it is in ±he secondary schools spaci- . 

fically that greater focus is directed towards career education in its 

role of preparing students to acquire salable skills and work towards 

an occupation. Congress recognized this need and acqbrdingly^ in 

Part F, General Provisions , Education Ainendments of 1978/ Section 

196(b), National Advisory Council, it is statedi / 

"Function^ — The National Advisory Council shali^ 
review and evaluate the administration and operation 
of this title, including its effectiveness in improving 
the educational attainment of educationally deprived 
children / including the effectiveness of programs to 
meet their occupational and career needs, and make % 
recommendations for thd improveinent of this title 
and its administration and operations," 



Therefore, the Council recommends that a study be undertaken 
either by the OED or by the NIE- on secondary school programs. 
- X Alternative Schools 

u '^[} - ^ 
"v^'lS^-^ h^'- number of dropouts attest to the fact that the school is 

^^^^^Mi^S^^^-'^^ting the needs of a certain segment of thei student body. 

X'''^^'>^\\jy'^i^^^ vary, but may include i ^ lack of curricular experiences 

W^^W - ' ■ = " T 

''^kfi'f&^^XW^'Si-oi-^^^ to encourage motivation} family concerns ,• peer i pressure,- 

'Wm^ ■ ' ' - 

'^'^^Tl^^^Qtlmm particular to the individual! o^^ insufficient finances. 
Nevertheless, the fact .remains that there are students who lack 
Mough motivation to remain in school. 
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Alternative Bchools are considered one means for enabling 
students to receive an education other than the normal structure of 
the seoondary aohool — as it is known today. The^ alternative school 
can be modified in varying directions: greater fleKibilityi more 
ourricular eKpariences better suited to motivate and encourage 
students in learning? smaller classes i greater degree of rapport 
baleen students and teachers i less restrictive enviromnenti and 
locations differing from tiiose of the regular school. 

Especially in consideration of the mandate by Congress respect- 
ing the responsibilities directed to the Council concerning occupa- 
tional and career needs, it would Be desirabre to determine what 
alternative provisions do exist that would provide sufficient 
incentive to students in continuing in school, especially in the 
' direction of occupational and career needs . 
Nonpublic Schools 

As stated previously, nonpublic schools are an integral part 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act* Section 130(a) 
General Requirements, of the Act, which relates to PARTICIPATION OF 
miLPREN ENROLLED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS ^ and also Section 130(b) 
BYPASS PROVISION , attest to Congress* desire to insure that eligible 
, educationally disadvantaged students who attend private schools, 
r which include nonpublic schools, should be given the opportunity to 
participate in progranis and receive services under BSE^, Title 1. 

In the Interim Report, Evaluatiiw^ompensato rv Education, 
(December 30, 1976), a proposed etmy was entitled. Private School 
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Students' Involvement'^ the Title l Program, fhis project basic 
puafpose was to detemine the degree to which Title is providing 
private, scltool students with the services to which they are entitled 
(page B74) , The contractor was the Council on American Private 



Education^ and the anticipated completion of the project was 
November 1977. ^if there were some information 'about private school 
participation it should hSVe been disseminated.^ Otherwise, the Council 
racoinmendB that in future studies, a study be made of participation 
by private school children in ESEA, Title I programs, and services in 
o»der to insure that the intent of Congreps is carried out. 
Parent Involvement 

The Council has long been an advocate of parent involvement in 
ESEA, Title I and in its Special Report on Parent Involvement, 

elaborates on its advocacy role. It concurs with the specific charge 

■J 

to NIE as stated in Section 125(f) of the Act, which is previously 
cited. 

Besides the specific items to be assessed, the Council would 
al^ recommend that an additional item be considered* Specifically, 
"What impact did participation in a parent advisory council have on 
the individual mentfer of the council? For eKample^ did any of the t 
parents, as a result of participating in a parent advisory council^, 
further their own education and/or their career goals ^ and if so^^ ' 
%Q what extent?" , , 
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Cop gttl nation 

-A significant component of a miund administrative an^ manage- 
ment ;:%^em is that Uiere be coordirilrtion of resources impacting on 
thi 'ctoj^ective. Besides ESBA, Title l\ there, are sta±e and local J 
conpen^ory education fuhds that are dsed within the achool distriot. 
The Council believes that in establishing models it would be helpful 
that theEe be detailed study of -.various kinds of administrative set- 
ups and. severaJ^ guards to insure that various sources of compensatpty^ 
education funds -oooirdinated . For ,exaii^l6j^^H«w do some of the 
states in which there/;a^e state and local e|mpensatory education 
funds supplement ESEA, Title I funds^ How-^re ESEA, Ti^^e I furtds 
coordinated with other programs, such as bilingual, neglected and 
delinquent, handicapped, Indian, migrant, arid so forth? What types 
of organizations exist to carry out this coordination? 

NIE touched briefly on^ this topic by indicating that very few 
districts have a separate Title I department, - 
part of some type of special program office, ^ort also 

^ indicated that the basic organizational structure varies consider- 
ably in local school districts. A detailed study of administrative 
organizations, of state as well as district and school level can help 
produce desirable models for successful coordination of resources to 
maximize the use of funds and minimize duplication and overlapping. 
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COkgLtJSIQN : ' ' ' • . X \'\ # 

■ With the ixtansion of ESEA^; title I until 19B3, there i^^il have^ ^ 
, ^^rt;f:eighteen (18) years of iinRlementati^. of the ^program. Now is 
,t^^v;tlme to insure that fo» each succeedim^'jj^ear , ESEA^ Title .! kt^ 
related prograins are conducted effectively 'and efficiently. ^- ' 

It is important to continue, to redraas inequities in our abfeie^. 
and the prograins passed by Congress can be a veljicla to realize this ' ; . 
objective, . , 
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